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Industrial Research 
For Southern Progress’ 


By Charles T. Taylor 


FEW YEARS ago a group of 

Southern business leaders 

saw an economic opportunity 
that seemed to have been neglected. 
The numerous and manifold details 
they had to consider and work out 
in order to realize that vision illus- 
trate some of the steps required in 
economic progress in general. 


Idea to Action 


For several years prior to 1940 Dr. 
George D. Palmer and Dr. Stuart J. 
Lloyd, both of the University of 
Alabama, had been directing atten- 
tion to the aid science could give to 
the industrial progress of the South. 
Interest in the possibilities grew, 
and at a meeting of the Alabama 
State Chamber of Commerce in that 
year discussions of the need for such 
aid and the means by which it could 
be made available led to the appoint- 
ment of a special committee. This 
group was to investigate the feasibil- 
ity of establishing an industrial re- 
search institute in the state. In its 
report submitted the next year, the 
committee recommended that the in- 
stitute be established, stating its be- 
lief that “one of the most significant 
things that science has revealed is 
the wealth to be found in the com- 
mon materials that make up our 
world. In the utilization of such ma- 
terials, of which Alabama has an 
abundance, is found the secrets of 
progress and the power of man over 


*Condensed from the Monthly Review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, June 30, 1946. 


environment. Research reveals these 
secrets; manufacture puts them to 
work.” 
To fill the need revealed by the 
committee’s findings the Alabama 
Research Institute was incorporated, 
on August 11, 1941, as a nonprofit or- 
ganization. While they were organ- 
izing the institute and raising its 
initial fund, the sponsors became 
convinced that it would be more 
valuable as an all Southern organiza- 
tion than a state organization. Conse- 
quently, the corporation’s constitu- 
tion and by-laws were amended on 
June 15, 1944, to change the name to 
the Southern Research Institute. 


Program 


Shortly after organization was be- 
gun the trustees determined that the 
institute would study neglected pos- 
sibilities of improving the South’s 
position through the physical scien- 
ces. It was not to perform services 
ordinarily undertaken by a chamber 
of commerce, such as promoting lo- 
cal industry, acting as an agent to 
raise capital, or engaging in market 
and other economic research. The 
committee members recognized that, 
through the institute, private indus- 


try could perform a special service 
‘for the advancement of the South 


and of its own interests which could 
not be accomplished by existing 
governmental agencies. They there- 
fore decided that the institute 
should be set up and financed by a 
pooling of private funds. 








The trustees of the institute were 
confident that research opportunities 
even greater than those then apparent 
would unfold. They believed that, 
offered the chance, Southern indus- 
try would, on one hand, be glad to 
provide the funds for a complete gen- 
eral research program. On the other 
hand it would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to utilize the services. of a sci- 
entific laboratory for its own specific 
needs and would readily seize the ad- 
vantage and apply the benefits of re- 
search to its operations. Especially 
did they believe that small industries 
unable to afford their own scientific 
laboratories would be eager to enter 
into the plan. And they felt that, 
offered proper facilities and compen- 
sation, scientists themselves would 
be eager to attack Southern indus- 
trial problems. 

In April of last year the institute 
inaugurated its first project for a 
commercial sponsor. One year of op- 
eration has given it an opportunity 
to test the response of Southern in- 
dustry and the wisdom of the foun- 
ders’ original vision. 


Results 


Measured in financial terms, recog- 
nition of the opportunity by South- 
ern industry has been real. A little 
less than two years ago the trustees 
had secured approximately $400,000. 
At this time the amount has grown to 
one of about $850,000, and by the end 
of July it will probably have reached 
one million dollars. Initial subscrip- 
tions ranged from $25 to $25,000 a 
year. Basic membership dues are $25 
yearly. 

Corporation directors have con- 
firmed their belief in the institute by 
authorizing that corporate funds be 
appropriated for it. Two substantial 
contributions, one coming from an 
anonymous donor, accounted for 
$200,000 of the total. The Alabama 
Power Company pledged $125,000. 
Subscriptions have come not only 
from Southern industry but from 
national concerns with branches in 
the South, and a majority of the 
railroads entering the region have 
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made contributions. Many of the sub- 
scriptions have been anonymous. 

Contributions will bring no direct 
return to the donors. The institute’s 
charter provides that the capital 
funds shall be used solely for the pur- 
chase of land, buildings, and equip- 
ment; for the conduct of the insti- 
tute’s own research program; and for 
the provision of initial operating ex- 
penses and contingencies. Research 
for an individual industry is financed 
by the firm itself. 

The work is done by trained scien- 
tists. The response of such scientists 
to the opportunity represented by 
the Southern Research Institute has 
justified the trustees’ original belief. 
Wilbur A. Lazier, who is regarded as 
one of America’s most distinguished 
younger scientists in the field of 
chemistry, accepted the directorship 
of the institute in August 1944. 


Southerners 


In response to what Dr. Lazier has 
termed the “homing instinct” of the 
Southerner, many scientists have re- 
turned to the South to join the insti- 
tute’s staff. At the end of May the 
roster of the technical personnel at 
the institute contained 30 names. 
Twenty of the technical staff and all 
of the administrative staff are South- 
erners. They have been eager for 
just such an opportunity as this to at- 
tack Southern problems. A wide 
range of specialists is represented. 
Agricultural, physiological, organic, 
analytical, and cellulose chemists 
are on the staff. Some of the others 
are mechanical engineers, electrical 
engineers, and metallurgists. Dr. E. 
N. Kemler, recently in charge of me- 
chanical engineering at Purdue Uni- 
versity, was chosen in October 1945 
to head the newly organized Engi- 
neering Research Division. 

The institute is now working on 
approximately 25 projects sponsored 
by private industrial clients. Trade 
associations like the National Peanut 
Council; the Bituminous Research, 
Incorporated; and the Southeastern 
Electric Exchange sponsor some of 

(Continued on page 6) 
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South Carolina Police Chief 
Praises Work of Negro Officers 


By John H. McCray 
’ Editor-Publisher, The Lighthouse and Informer 
Columbia, South Carolina 


wo colored officers, one with 
more than four years of service, 
are employed by Summerton, S. 
C., Police Chief Travis Davis told me. 

The men are Dave Lawson, 60, and 
55-year-old Ladson “Babe” Stukes. 
Lawson’s tenure, Chief Davis said, “is 
a little over four years” and Stukes 
was hired “about six weeks ago.” The 
officers serve on Saturdays “from 
early morning until midnight,” wear 
regulation police uniforms, carry 
clubs and guns. Working the colored 
sections they, with Chief Davis, con- 
stitute the local police force. A 
sheriff’s deputy, assigned here by the 
sheriff’s office, is the only other of- 
ficer. 

Arrest Only Colored 

While officers Lawson and Stukes 
serve only on Saturdays, Chief Davis 
said, they are authorized to effect 
arrests at anytime, and are often on 
duty on holidays or other occasions 
when large contingencies of citizens 
are in town. 

When they find it necessary to ar- 
rest a white offender, Chief Davis is 
called. “We don’t do this to disrespect 
our colored men,” Chief Davis said, 
“but there might be trouble if we 
didn’t. You know how some people 
are about some things.” 

Sought “To Be Fair’ 

Officer Lawson was hired “shortly 
after I came to the force a little over 
four years ago,” Chief Davis told me. 
“It was about this time of year — 
maybe a little earlier. You know 
how it is when a lot of people get 
hold of a lot of money. Well, after 
they sell crops a lot of the colored 
people hang around. Money and lik- 
ker float and you usually have a lit- 
tle trouble. 

“We talked about the situation in 
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the colored section and they [pre- 
sumably town officials] thought what- 
ever was done ought to be done so 
that the colored people felt we didn’t 
want to take advantage of them. 
Then they asked me if I minded hav- 
ing a colored man in the colored sec- 
tion. I told them no, that it didn’t 
make any difference to me. All I 
wanted was that he’d do his duty.” 
Was Formerly Constable 

Chief Davis continued: “This fel- 
low Lawson lives near St. Paul (three 
miles south) and had been a con- 
stable or deputy over there for sev- 
eral years. So I guess he was the first 
one they thought about and he was 
hired. His work was all right and 
about two months ago, they took on 
Stukes.” 

Chief Davis said that the only rea- 
son the men aren’t on a full time 
basis is that the town doesn’t have 
the money, he himself being the only 
full time officer. “But even at that,” 
he went on to say, “with our little 
money we are the only town using 
colored officers in the State.” The 
chief was somewhat disappointed 
when I told him that there was also 
an officer at Clover, but brightened 
up a bit when he learned this officer 
was hired about two years after Law- 
son came to the Summerton force. 
Service Satisfactory 

Asked if officers Lawson and Stukes 
were giving satisfactory service, Chief 
Davis shot back without hesitation, 
“If they weren’t good we wouldn’t 
have them.” He added the two had 
almost obliterated entirely minor 
fracases, cutting and fighting scrapes 
formerly existent in some sections. 

Replying to my question as to his 
recommendations for use of colored 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Negro Farmer Shows the Way 
From Cotton-chopper to Owner 


By Patricia Marshall 
Farm Security Administration 


recently in Opelika, Alabama. 

They were, not so long ago, 
sharecroppers or tenants or day la- 
borers, and they have been busy 
raising themselves up by their own 
bootstraps with the help of a Gov- 
ernment agency. What they have 
been raising themselves up to is farm 
ownership—the dream of nearly ev- 
ery farmer who has depth to his 
feeling about the land. 

Each man’s family was present— 
the babes in arms, the growing 
youngsters, and the wives. Farm 
ownership is a family affair. The 
families bought farms with loans 
from the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, and are now repaying the 
credit and working with the FSA 
people in the county to improve their 
farming so that it will give them a 
good living and build up the soil. 


Up From Nothing 


They sat for a day-long meeting 
together, to compare notes on their 
progress last year, and to map out 
plans for going ahead still further 
next year. There were no spectacu- 
lar success stories. There was only 
a group of farmers and their families 
who have been going uphill steadily 
and surely, but slowly because the 
haul has been a mighty one. Like 
Elmon Dowdell, one among them, 
they came up from nothing. Elmon 
Dowdell has a 120-acre farm close 
to Loachapoka, and his story is not 
too different from the rest: 

“Way back in 1938,” he says, “I was 
doing day work. Chopping cotton for 
folks, plowing some, and other work 
like that. I got about forty, fifty, 
seventy-five cents a day. We loved to 
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A GROUP of Negro farmers met 


eat too well to go on like that, so we 
rented a farm. And all I had to start 
in with was a pig and a little year- 
ling calf.” 

With his household furnishings and 
everything counted in, Elmon Dow- 
dell’s net worth in dollars was $270 
in 1938. And he was strictly a cotton 
farmer, he says. He needed money 
to buy equipment to put in his first 
crop, and hearing that FSA makes 
character loans for operating pur- 
poses to farmers who can’t get credit 
in other places, he put in his appli- 
cation with the agency. 

He got a loan, and it covered the 
cost of a horse, plow stock, cotton 
planter, hoes, distributor, and such 
other necessary farming tools. But he 
got more than he figured on—he got 
help in his farming, too. FSA showed 
him how to build away from a com- 
plete dependence on cotton, on the 
theory that a couple of baskets of 
eggs are better than one. FSA showed 
Mattie Dowdell, his wife, how to fol- 
low a “live at home” program: to can 
and preserve all kinds of vegetables 
and fruits for the family to eat when 
fresh ones can’t be had from the 
garden. 

Progress 

Elmon Dowdell had the makings 
of a good farmer, and he made prog- 
ress. It wasn’t long before he quali- 
fied for an FSA loan to buy a farm. 
In 1940 he bought his 120-acre place, 
valued at $4,300. That’s the story 
when it’s cut and dried, but there is 
more to it than that. 

The Dowdell’s dollar net worth 
rose from $270 to $3,109. They ate 
well from their garden and their 
smoke house. (“I usen’t to make 
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enough to feed my family on,” Elmon 
Dowdell says.) The five Dowdell 
children had the advantage of grow- 
ing through some of their most im- 
portant years in a home where there 
is year-round employment and a feel- 
ing of security. (Homer Roger, one 
of the boys, served on a submarine 
in World War II, and is now studying 
industrial arts at Tuskegee; Fannie, 
one of the three girls, has a work 
scholarship at State Teachers’ Col- 
lege in Montgomery.) 

The Dowdell house, a white frame 
building, is as trim as any house in 
the area. The well in the backyard is 
cemented and clean. Shrubs and 
flowers grow around the house. Cat- 
tle and hogs graze in the fields, where 
‘corn and oats and other feed crops 
are grown in addition to the cotton 
that still provides a part of the Dow- 
dell income. Butterfat and whole 
milk, butterbeans, pork, and other 
products now go to market from the 
Dowdell farm. Hundreds of quarts of 
home canned foods line the shelves 
of Mattie Dowdell’s pantry. 

Ahead of Schedule 

And Elmon Dowdell, who was 
given 40 years in which to repay his 
FSA loan, is ahead of schedule on 
his payments. 


Thirty-three Negro families in Lee 
County, where Opelika is the county 
seat, have similar stories to tell. The 
details of each story differ, but the 
general outline is about the same. 
The 33 Negro farm ownership loan 
borrowers of FSA in the county are, 
as a group, 21 per cent ahead of 
schedule on their repayments. Fifty 
per cent of their income last year 
came from cotton, a heavy percent- 
age, but Lee is a cotton county. One 
of the healthiest signs is that 50 per 
cent of their income came from hogs, 
chickens, butterfat and milk sales, 
and from other non-cotton sources. 
Last year the average family canned 
378 quarts of food for home use, with 
Johnnie Kate Sims taking first place 
in the county with her 900 quarts for 
a family of eight. 

These were the people who met 
together recently in Opelika, to an- 
alyze their strong points in farming, 
and to analyze and plan to do away 
with their weak ones. All through 
the South, others were meeting about 
the same time. Everywhere the story 
is the same, it is seldom spectacular. 
It is just a simple story about people 
who are climbing the long way up 
from day laboring and sharecropping 
and becoming new land owners. 





Praises Negro Officers 
(Continued from page 3) 


officers in other state communities, 
Chief Davis said: “I don’t see why 
all places don’t use them. We found 
a colored officer is a great help to 
our enforcement of law. You see,” 
he continued, “a colored officer knows 
more about his people than a white 
one and gets better cooperation. At 
least that’s how it is here.” 

“Can I quote you on that, chief?” 
I asked. 

“I don’t see why you can’t” he an- 
swered. “I wish you would,” he add- 
ed, “and give my men a good write 
up. They deserve every word of it.” 
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Proud of Officers 


A little later I talked with several 
people on Summerton streets and as- 
certained that all were proud of the 
officers. There was not one word of 
complaint for their treatment of 
these people; nor against the chief 
himself for the matter. All thought 
Chief Davis was a “nice man” who 
had been a great help to many of 
them. 

Corporate Summerton, located in 
Clarendon county —21 miles south 
of Sumter and 10 miles west of Mana- 
ning — has a population of 958 peo- 
ple. The metropolitan area, however, 
has 2,601 people, 2,384 of whom are 
colored. 








North Carolina Commission 
Affiliates With SRC 


The North Carolina Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation voted at its 
meeting in Raleigh last month to be- 
come a state affiliate of the Southern 
Regional Council and to plan eventual 
merger with SRC as a state division. 

The Commission called upon each 
community in North Carolina to “ex- 
amine itself to determine any ‘sore 
spots’ in its local situation and to 
devise the best methods for healing 
them.” 

The group voted affiliation with 
SRC after hearing Dr. Guy B. John- 
son, executive director of the Coun- 
cil, outline the program and activi- 
ties of the organization. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee are the Rev. Leon Russell of 
Goldsboro, State chairman; Dr. J. W. 
Seabrook, president of Fayetteville 
State Teachers College; Mrs. Rose D. 
Aggrey, Salisbury; Dr. C. H. Hamlin 
of Atlantic Christian College, Wilson; 
Mrs. Mary C. Holliday, Statesville; 
Dr. Roy M. Brown, University of 
North Carolina; Dr. Mason Crum, 
Duke University; Gurney P. Hood of 
Raleigh, treasurer; W. L. Greene of 
the North Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation; John R. Larkins, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare; A. E. 
Manley, North Carolina College, Dur- 
ham; C. C. Spaulding, Durham; Dr. 
N. C. Newbold, State Department of 
Public Instruction; Gertrude Weil, 
Goldsboro; Dr. R. D. Wellons, Pem- 
broke College; Mrs. L. B. Yancey, 
Henderson; and Cyrus M. Johnson, 
director. 





Negro Veterans Form State Councils 


Alert Negro veterans throughout 
the lower South are forming state 
councils to study the problems and 
present the causes of colored ex-Gl’s. 
These councils, which do not com- 
pete with established veterans groups, 
bring together responsible officials of 
regular veterans organizations to con- 
fer on special problems of the Negro 
veteran. 
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Such councils have already been 
set up in Alabama, Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi, and others are being organ- 
ized in Louisiana, South Carolina and 
Texas. The already-established coun- 
cils may be reached through the fol- 
lowing: Georgia—R. A. Thompson, 
chairman, Council on Veteran Affairs, 
63 Auburn Ave., N. E., Atlanta 3; 
Alabama—Frank P. Thomas, execu- 
tive secretary, Veterans Information 
Committee, 2615 Ninth Street, Tusca- 
loosa; Mississippi—Dorsey W. Griffin, 
c/o Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Farish Street, Jackson. 





Industrial Research 
(Continued from page 2) 

them. Since the relationship between 
the institute and its sponsors is con- 
fidential, the names of several of the 
sponsoring firms cannot be revealed. 
Among those authorizing a release of 
their identity are the Bristol Myers 
Company..of Hillside, New Jersey; 
Cinderella Foods, Dawson, Georgia; 
Waterman Steamship Corporation, 
Mobile, Alabama; Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Alabama; Osmose Wood 
Preserving Company, Birmingham; 
and the Perfection Mattress and 
Spring Company, Birmingham. 

Prospective sponsors have gener- 
ally approached the institute with 
particular problems in mind. Pos- 
sibly a food manufacturer wishes to 
improve his products or to develop 
new products from local raw ma- 
terials. Perhaps he wants to improve 
the keeping qualities of his product 
or to devise new manufacturing 
methods. Other industrialists have 
different problems, but they are all 
seeking the help that scientific re- 
search can give them. 
Operations 

To the layman the institute’s lab- 
oratory and technical apparatus may 
appear strange and bewildering. But 
when he notices the products and 
raw materials with which the chem- 
ists are working, he feels, if he is a 
Southerner, that he is on familiar 
ground. In one laboratory he may see 
peanuts in various forms. In one he 
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will find tobacco and an ingenious de- 
vice that smokes cigarettes. The 
tangy smell of oranges, in great con- 
trast to the odors that are generally 
encountered in a chemical labora- 
tory, greet him in another room. He 
also finds cotton, coal, and many of 
the other Southern raw materials in 
still other parts of the building. 

This collection of materials attests 
the wide range of investigations 
made during the past year. Peanut 
foods, tobacco, essential oils, citrus 
by-products, cotton textiles, paper 
products, sleep equipment, marine 
gear, gray-iron castings, cement, 
domestic-heating and air-condition- 
ing equipment, synthetic drugs, and 
dairy products and the fields of oil 
exploration and wood preserving 
have all shared in the study and ex- 
perimentation. In each case the aim 
has been to eliminate waste, find 
substitutes, and develop quality and 
diversified products—in short, to 
make possible a greater dollar-and- 
cent return to the sponsor and at the 
same time improve Southern condi- 
tions. 


Confidential 


Most of the interesting results ob- 
tained by the institute’s investiga- 
tions come from work of a confi- 
dential nature. The result of one 
project, however, was reported be- 
fore the American Chemical Society 
at its meeting this spring. The med- 
ical profession had developed an ef- 
fective ointment for the cleaning 
away of dead tissue from burns. In 
that it presented certain practical 
difficulties this ointment was unsat- 
isfactory. The Committee on Medi- 
cal Research of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development assigned 
the institute the problem of devising 
a practical ointment. The institute’s 
staff created a dry powder that could 
be converted into ointment form in 
less than one minute by merely add- 
ing water. When removed from ‘the 
burn the ointment took with it all 
the dead tissue without harming the 
living tissue. It decreased the aver- 
age healing time about 50 percent. 
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Recently the institute released a 
study prepared under the direction 
of Louis Wrenshall for the National 
Peanut Council. Dr. Wrenshall had 
made a survey of the research status 
of the peanut industry chiefly for 
the purpose of determining the pres- 
ent scope of knowledge, the nature of 
research programs in progress, and 
the means by which research might 
be advantageously directed in the 
future. Pointing out work in which 
the institute may well participate in 
the future, the study reveals the 
work done by other agencies. Dur- 
ing- the war when olive oil became 
scarce, for example, peanut oil was 
developed as a substitute textile lu- 


_bricant. It was found that if the oil 


was hydrogenerated, part of it had 
the required properties. But this oil 
proved to be less suitable than olive 
oil for the necessary sulphonation. 
After numerous trials a product from 
low-grade peanut oil was developed 
that was excellent for sulphonation. 

Despite the many advantages pea- 
nut oil has because of its high nutri- 
tive value, its ease of refinement, its 
low smoke point, and its low ten- 
dency to absorb flavors, it cannot be 
used in some types of food manufac- 
turing. When exposed to refrigerator 
temperatures, the oil becomes cloudy 
and eventually semisolid. For that 
reason untreated peanut oil cannot 
be used for such products as mayon- 
naise. The Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory has developed a 
process of solvent winterization by 
which 80 percent of the original pea- 
nut oil can be recovered as a product 
suitable for use in the manufacture 
of mayonnaise and salad dressing. 
Basing their work upon similar in- 
vestigations by others and upon ex- 
periments carried on by the institute 
itself, the staff has been able to pro- 
duce surprisingly good results for 
one of its sponsors. 
Possibilities 

Though business and _ industry 
have taken advantage of the chance 


to improve the economic condition of 
the region through industrial re- 
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search, but a small fraction of the 
potentialities of that opportunity has 
been utilized. The trustees and direc- 
tor of the institute see so many pos- 
sibilities that they are convinced 
much greater progress will be re- 
quired before the full mission of the 
institute is accomplished. 

To accomplish even a small part 
of the industrial-research work 
needed in the South, the trustees be- 
lieve, will necessitate great expan- 
sion of both the institute’s equip- 
ment and staff. According to present 
plans, the institute’s program will 
embrace at least six major phases of 
research: engineering research; foods, 
drugs, biochemistry, and _bacteri- 
ology; organic and agricultural chem- 
istry; plastics, finishes, and special 
products; physics and _ inorganic, 
physical, and analytical chemistry; 
and textile chemistry and technology. 

In order to finance the future pro- 
grams, the trustees believe, addi- 
tional money sufficient to bring the 
capital funds up to at least two and 
a half million dollars must be sub- 
scribed. A portion of this fund will 
be available for financing the unspon- 
sored research program. The remain- 
der will be spent to purchase addi- 
tional equipment and erect buildings. 
Plans 

Immediate plans call for the erec- 
tion of a relatively small building of 
the factory type to house the engi- 
neering-research laboratory. The 
building will probably be built of va- 
rious types of the novel, experimental 
building materials that have been 
developed lately. It will in fact be 
an experiment in itself. In addition, 
the plans call for the remodeling of 
some of the buildings now standing 
on the recently acquired property. 
As soon as conditions permit, the first 
unit of a large modern building for 
housing the entire research work 
will be erected. The completed 
building will cost an estimated one 
and a half million dollars. It will con- 
tain the administrative offices, the 
library, and four floors of laboratory 
space in which as many as 200 re- 
search scientists can work. 


Full utilization of the opportunity 
science offers industry will, accord- 
ing to Dr. Lazier, require the de- 
velopment of “research mindedness” 
by businessmen and _ industrialists. 
One evidence that some industrialists 
have that attitude is the number of 
institute sponsors. But most of them 
represent industrial firms that had 
already utilized the services of re- 
search and realized its potentialities. 
Experience has convinced them of 
its value and given them an under- 
standing of its limitations. If the in- 
stitute is to perform its primary func- 
tion, small industries and industries 
that have never utilized the facilities 
of research must take advantage of 
the opportunity offered. 

The Southern Research Institute 
was organized in recognition of the 
opportunity that industrial research 
presents to the South. During its 
short period of operation it has 
opened the way for Southern indus- 
try to secure the benefits of research 
and has pointed out its full possibil- 
ities. To the extent that Southern 
business and industry support and 
utilize the facilities of the institute 
and similar organizations, the South 
may secure an increased income 
through the avenue of one of its most 
promising opportunities. 
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